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Wall Board Comes of Age 


just about the only unfortunate 

aspect of wall board is that it 
served its Ae ee in base- 
ment and attic. Like a Hollywood 
actor for long cast in an apron-over- 
all réle, it is difficult to win recogni- 
tion in evening dress. So many at- 
tics and basements have been recov- 
ered by use of wall board that it is 
natural the manufacturers have pub- 
lished photographs showing the 
achievements. And equally natural 
is it to understand that now the 
architect gives only occasional con- 
sideration to using these greatly im- 
proved products in the main rooms 
of the house. It is conceivable that 
if the Century of Progress had first 
introduced the modern ‘wall boards, 
with the assurance that for a num- 
ber of years they had been success- 
fully tried out under varying condi- 
tions, architects would be more 
main-room-minded toward these 


products. 
SS 


Unless you have recently exam- 
ined the latest wall board products 
there are some pleasant surprises in 
store. From a few feet away it is 
now virtually impossible to. distin- 
guish which is genuine wood veneer 
and which is wall board imitation, 
or to tell marble and tile from the 
wall board substitutes. By photo- 
graphic and other mysterious means 
only superlatively good eyes can dis- 
tinguish between a material which a 
carpenter can erect in a sheet four by 
eight feet, and one which would 
otherwise have to be laboriously as- 
sembled with much cabinet fitting, 
or even one which a marble or tile- 
setter would ordinarily handle unit 
by unit. 

A wider use of wall board is almost 
certain in the main rooms of any 
structure. The labor troubles and 
costs of erection for small units, the 
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high cost of tile and marble for the 
limited budget common today, the 
desire for speed in erection, the ad- 
vantages of eliminating moisture 
during construction, are all factors 
which will work to the advantage of 
the wall boards. More than that, 
the manufacturers have used the de- 
pression period to good purpose in 
perfecting materials and inventing 
new ones and new finishes. Not 
many years ago wall boards were 
chiefly useful as a base to be covered 
with plaster, paint and canvas—as 
they still may be. But now they are 
also decorative in their own right, 
and need nothing more than intelli- 
gent and careful erection to complete 
the room. 

The term “wall board” as used 
here does not include only those sub- 
stances akin to wide boards which 
could be affixed to a wall, but all ma- 
terials which are flat, suitable for in- 
terior surfaces, regardless of their 
composition. Thus in this category 
should be the new steel panels with 
their plain, wood, tile, or marble fin- 
ishes, the cork and linoleum prod- 
ucts, and the synthetic “boards” 
such as Bakelite, Formica and Mi- 
carta. Naturally included are all the 
plaster boards, fibre boards, asbestos 
and cement combinations. The 
architect may assume that there is 
nothing new in wall boards—but 
only until he has reviewed old ones 
and investigated new _ products 
should he proceed with new work. 
It may mean the difference between 
excessive estimates holding up a 
job on one hand, and its swift execu- 
tion on the other. In looking at sam- 
ples it is always wise to note the 
stock sizes (usually 32- and 48-inch 
widths) for the unit size may effect a 
great saving if used judiciously 
horizontally or vertically. The term 
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‘wall board” cannot give any idea 
of the scope of textures and finishes, 
for these embrace almost the entire 
range of other building materials, 
nor the variety in thicknesses, sizes, 
and combinations in color and tex- 
ture. For your own interest see a 
complete set of wall board samples 
in all materials. 
RSS 
\ 

Even as the compositor is setting 
the type of these words new prod- 
ucts are being perfected, some of 
them to be on the market shortly. 
There will be new means of erection, 
new joint possibilities, additional 
finishes. the significance to the 
architect amounts to this: instead of 
conceiving a wall as merely being 
covered with an expanse of plaster . 
to be decorated later, it becomes a 
surface to be designed and conceived 
in color and texture before the speci- 
fications can be written. As in all 
other elements of a building, the 
client’s gain is the architect’s loss in 
fee. Whereas a whole job could be 
plastered without thought of design 
or color, now both must be carefully 
considered and visualized with wall 
board. It puts another burden on 
the architect’s superintendent, too, 
for the wall board on the job must be 
shown every respect or its surface (if 
it is to be the finished wall covering) 
will be unsightly. This is Seely 
mentioned in passing, and only goes 
to prove that there can be no gain 
for the architect in enlarging his 
palette without a corresponding pay- 
ment by him in designing effort and 
pupa ending time. 

t seems not unlikely that the big 
market in the immediate future will 
be concentrated on small or inex- 
pensive houses. Wall board will 
shorten the erection time, reduce 
the costs, and give the architect 
many more decorative possibilities 
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No. 7 


This is one of the simplest 
usages of wall board, a 2! 
or half-width being used as 
a dado, with full 4' width 
above. A dado and head 
course brings the total 
height up to a 7' window- 
head. A wood cornice 
member and a metal nos- 
ing at the window-head 
are shown in the details, 
but these are optional. 
This drawing 1s more or 
less diagrammatic and can 
be elaborated at will 
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This design assumes that 
a stock width of 32" for 
wall board is used, with 
joints covered by metal or 
very flat hardwood Strips. 
The vertical members at 
the window jambs and 
their continuation to the 
base are conceived as being 
the same color as the wall 
board, although if of metal 
that would not be true. The 
design is in its simplest 
form and could well be im- 
proved by bands of color 
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In this example stock wall 
board is scored by hori- 
zontal V-grooves. An ef- 
fective treatment in color 
would be to paint increas- 
ingly darker tones from 
top to bottom, although on 
an inexpensive job this 
could be eliminated above 
the dado. Below the dado 
a darker color would be of 
advantage. In the detail 
the horizontal member 
above the window-heads is 
assumed to be of wood 


than he hitherto possessed on 

“cheap” work. Formerly he was 
limited in small house interiors to 
selecting colors from a paint chart, so 
far as decoration was concerned. 
Without adding to the expense he 
can now afford to vary almost every 
room in the house even when em- 
ploying an inexpensive type of wall 
board, simply by the ingenious com- 
binations and uses to which he puts 
it. 

Granted that in every small house 
the architect cannot afford to draw 
complete elevations of every room, 
there should be some sort of stand- 
ardization possible, so that there will 
be some profit. There are endless 
schemes possible, but as a sugges- 
tion there are nine versions of typ- 
ical corners of a room, showing the 
treatment around window and door 


should have a practical affinity for 
the room it enhances—the hall a 
finish which movers and constant 
travel will not ruin by a single 
scratch, bedrooms with washable 
surfaces, living and dining rooms 
which permit pictures to be hung 
readily. 

The designer has only to study 
the wall board problem for one hour 
before he comes to the logical con- 
clusion that it becomes a joint prob- 
lem. He can read through all the 
literature of all the wall board prod- 
ucts and be surprised that there is 
not more than passing attention 
paid to joints by the manufacturers. 
Some will give specifications on how 
to arrive at a flush joint by use of 
strips of material, followed by plas- 
tering and sandpapering. But on 
the whole there has in the past been 


and the use of terrazzo rightly in- 
creased as never before. The same 
may be true when the problem of the 
wall board joint has been solved 
equally well. It is interesting to 
note that companies who have re- 
ported profits in various fields with 
products to sell, have usually found 
it profitable and felt it advisable to 
employ specialized talent outside 
their organization to re-design or re- 
style their merchandise. When the 
architect scans the combination of 
moldings and decorative “tile” in- 
serts which serve as adjuncts to wall 
board, he cannot help but wonder if 
perhaps a salesman or shop superin- 
tendent was not the guiding spirit. 
Some catalogues have profiles of 
moldings which no architect could 
use if he tried, and herringbone pat- 
terns so large as to be ridiculous. 


Fig. A.—A possible solution of the joint problem is to make a feature of it by using metal (7 
through 6) or wood (7 and 8) strips. If of wood they would all be rabbetted, as 7 and 8, and should 


be pre-painted a contrasting color before erection. 


Differences in thickness of wall board make 


flush joints almost impractical, and this offers a means that any workman can manage—nail- 
ing or screwing a Strip in place after the wall board is up, then adding another board unit. Here 


when the two do not align, on pages 
182, 184, and 186. These nine de- 
signs are not held up as the ultimate 
in beauty, but point one means the 
architect could employ in his prac- 
tice of standardizing certain wall 
treatments, one on a sheet with full 
details and specification notes. Such 
sheets could be printed as blue prints 
for the estimators, or as black-line 
prints for the client to show him 
what was contemplated. Thus there 
would be a saving in drafting costs 
for every house, so that plans should 
not cost more than if the walls had 
been plastered. It goes without 
mention that on every job there 
will be conditions where a “‘ typical” 
corner will not apply, but either a 
small freehand addenda to the 
standard sheet may suffice, or a few 
troubled moments on the job. In 
this connection the architect does 
well to consider that the wall board 


the wall board 1s shown white, the strips black 


a tendency for the manufacturer to 
feel that he was interested only in 
manufacturing units of wall board, 
without giving much thought to how 
the average mechanic on the job was 
going to have a fool-proof means of 
converting material costing six cents 
a foot into an effect seemingly worth 
five times that. Lately there has 
been some activity on the part of 
the manufacturers to bevel edges so 
that joints may be made a feature, 
and at least to try to discover means 
other than clumsy battens to cover 
joints. Several companies now make 
various types of metal “trim” (ad- 
visedly very narrow !), and one wall 
board concern is about to manufac- 
ture its own metal strips. 

Not so many years ago the future 
use of terrazzo was dubious because 
when used in large unbroken areas 
it was prone to crack. Then came 
the introduction of the brass strip— 
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The cost of making these forms and 
having but little sale for them must 
be much more expensive than em- 
ploying one of the thousands of 
architects who have good taste and 

not much work. 
VAV/ 

WW 

At the present time there is on the 
market a variety of metal “trim” 
products which are far too expensive 
and complicated. For one thing, in 
a small room the cost of the metal 
may be as much as that of the wall 
board, in both cases taking the ex- 
pense of installation into account. 
That directly affects the wall board 
manufacturer. In the installation of 
some of the metal trim it almost re- 
quires the precision of a watch maker 
on a large scale, and for the average 
mechanic to have horizontal joints 
meet within an accuracy ay one- 
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No. 4 


Here stock 4'-width wall 
board is used with hori- 
zontal V-grooves. A cor- 
nice member is out on the 
same face as reeded or 
fluted pilasters. To 
heighten the contrast be- 
tween wall surface and 
pilasters the latter might 
well be a lighter tone or 
contrasting color. Pilas- 
ter capitals could be built 
up of stock wood moldings 
and cautiously picked out 
in color 


CEILING 


No. 5) 


Another version of the use 
of horizontal V-grooves, 
much like the preceding 
one, with the fluted pil- 
asters replaced by wider 
pilasters having V-grooves 
after the manner of quoins. 
In both these examples 
pilasters have been kept 
slightly away from the 
window jambs so that 
hangings would not ob- 
scure them. The pilasters 
might well have a different 
texture 


The use of square panels 
can be highly successful, 
but usually it requires 
that each wall be laid out 
or that a gifted workman 
do the erecting so that por- 
tions of squares at top, 
corners, or jambs will look 
pleasing. Within any lim- 
ited area there will be a 
number of almost equally 
good arrangements. It is 
consoling to remember that 
hangings at windows will 
hide some irregularities 


PILASTER | 


sixteenth of an inch around an en- 
tire room, is expecting far too much. 
That too affects the sale of wall 
board. 

Until the wall board manufac- 
turers realize the stake they have 
in solving the joint problem the 
architect will have to fend for 
himself. The suggestions in Fig. A 
(wall board shown white, wood or 
metal strips black) may help to pro- 
voke better solutions. They have 
this advantage—when one unit of 
wall board is in place, it can be toe- 
nailed through the edges in certain 
thick types, then a wood or metal 
strip can be nailed abutting the edge 
in a perfectly simple way. If of wood 
the strip should be pre-painted, pref- 
erably with holes drilled for nails. 
The architect can design his own 
profiles, remembering they should be 
easy to miter. In Figure A all strips 
are shown as Seen were of 


metal except for 7 and 8—if any 
of the other profiles should be exe- 
cuted in wood they may sometimes 
profit by having a rabbet too. 
Before the architect designs his 
own strips or moldings another pos- 
sibility (if the ones on the market 
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ioe SS! See ae orton + 
Fig. B—A dado cap of wall board is apt 
to receive hard usage which will dent it, so 
it is suggested that it be capped with an 
ordinary angle with chromium finish, or 
some other store-front stock molding. The 
middle drawing shows two thicknesses, 
with varying textures and thickness for 
variety. The dado at the right with its 
sloping side faces is preferable to a mem- 
ber with right-angle sides because the 
edges formed are not as sharp and conse- 
quently not as apt to dent or crumble 


are too complicated and expensive) 
is to go through the catalogues of 
shop window fronts on the hunt for 
moldings and small angles which are 
stock patterns and relatively inex- 
pensive. Figure B shows how a 
stock show-window angle and _nos- 
ing can be used as a dado cap. Most 
metal products of this sort are easily 
drilled on the job. 

It seems redundant to state that 


wall board should be used as wall 
board. Yet, glancing through most 
photographs of executed work shows 
that the surface was treated as 
though it were anything but a ma- 
terial which comes in sheets usually 
at least 4 by 8 feet (this is not di- 
rected at the intelligent usage of 
small units with bevelled edges). 
Fortunately for the future of wall 
board the modern movement in 
architecture has proved that large 
areas of surface can be effectively 
used when set off with contrasting 
lines, either horizontal or vertical, 
so it should not be groping in the 
dark for the architect to find a means 
of using wall board in harmony with 
its character. Fortunately too there 
are on the market various tools 
which will easily cut grooves and 
bevels on the job. Wall board has 
too many inherent potentialities to 
have them squandered by the wide, 
clumsy battens associated with at- 
tics and basements. The latter 
treatment bespeaks the product of 
the “handy man around the house” 
and gives the impression of a tem- 
porary partition, rather than any- 
thing worthy of an architect. 


NY 


There are several practical con- 
siderations which should be taken 
into account from a design stand- 
point. As has often occurred in the 
past, when cognizance is given the 
physical properties and 


require- 


Fig. C.—While ornamental screw heads 
and washers are not on the market, it ts 
worth conjuring with the idea. Screws 
would hold the board in place better than 
nails, and could be made to serve a decor- 
ative as well as a useful purpose. If the 
washers were scored, all the better, but even 
plain ones would look well under certain 
circumstances 


ments of a material it leads to a 
distinctive and often a more distin- 
guished result than trying to imitate 
the treatment of another product. 
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Referring to Figure B, the centre 
dado is shown with a thin piece of 
wall board overlaying a thicker va- 
riety. Here is a chance to vary the 
texture and the color, and thus give 
a more economical, suitable-to-the- 
material effect than would a mold- 
ing. The dado at the right in this 
same figure is shown with side sur- 
faces planed at an angle. A right- 
angle would leave edges more apt to 
dent and crumble than those result- 
ing from this slope. 

Figure C shows some screw heads 
which would serve to hold the wall 
board in place more securely than 
nails, yet would be decorative be- 
sides. The ornamental, and at the 
same time practical, effect could be 
heightened by the use of washers 
with stamped incisions. Even plain 
chromium-finished washers would be 
an asset in some designs. Instead of 
decorative screw heads it is conceiv- 
able that certain nails, having 
rounded heads instead of flat ones, 
would prove decorative. Because 


wall board has a tendency to pull 
away when only nails are used, it 
will be necessary to drive alternate 
nails at opposing angles, 7.e., one in- 


‘ig. D.—Where panels of wall board over- 
lap, such as above windows or doors, it 1s 
not unlikely that the ceiling divisions would 
not coincide. To obviate this it will be 
advisable to use a horizontal ceiling facia 

to receive such offsets 


clining to the right, the next to the 
left. In Figure G, part 1 illustrates 
this. 

Modern architecture and exhibi- 
tions have pointed the way in using 
stripes and bands of color instead of 
moldings. The nine drawings on 
pages 182, 184 and 186 give some 
idea of this. At a larger scale Figure 
E proposes that the soffits of project- 
ing facias be colored in contrast to 
the front face. One of the best ex- 
amples of how decorative can be this 
scheme of putting plain offsets to 
work is the auditorium of Paul 
Cret’s Detroit Institute of Arts. Re- 
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No. 7 


Instead of using square 
wall board panels upright 
fashion, sometimes they 
can effectively be tilted at 
45 degrees for a dado. In 
a low room with much un- 
broken wall space this 
treatment could be run to 
the ceiling, but wherever 
there are openings there 
will be complications. 

Note the suggested ceiling 
Soffit and the metal angle 
on the dado cap. The 
pilaster cap is stock wood 
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There is nothing startling- 
ly original about the use 
of vertical sheathing in the 
old Colonial tradition, but 
this design 1s included as 
areminaer that wall board 
comes in random widths 
just for this purpose. To 
attain the effect of greater 
height omit the frieze mem- 
bers. The cornice detail is 
of triple thickness (two 
lower ones nailed together 
and planed), and the metal 
rod or rope 
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Fust for the sake of variety 
sometimes there may be oc- 
casion where it will look 
well to have vertical V- 
grooves above a dado and 
horizontal ones below. 
Here the vertical ones are 
Shown with rhythmic spac- 
ing: two wide, then one 
narrow. The dado and 
trim are narrow metal 
strips, while the base is 
coved. A variation might 
be to use different profiles 
in upper and lower grooves 
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ferring again to the humble sugges- 
tion of Figure E, the top molding of 
a simple pilaster capital, and the 
soft of the offset below, can be 
picked out in a contrasting color 
from the surrounding — surfaces. 
Wherever possible it will be easier 
to paint contrasting bands and 
moldings before erection than after- 
wards, as can be done where they 
are independent members. It re- 
quires only a little experimentation 
to understand why the ancients used 
this treatment of contrasting lines of 
color, and to appreciate their effec- 
tiveness in lieu of the more general 


Fig. E.—To the loft in this figure is a ver- 
tical member abutting a horizontal one 
slightly set back instead of being exactly 
Slush. It is usually difficult on the job to 
get such members to meet on exactly the 
same face, and therefore it is better to an- 
ticipate irregularities by designing an off- 
set, even though it be only sth or Veth 
inch. The right half shows a pilaster cap- 
ital, with its cap molding a contrasting 
color, as well as all horizontal offsets 


practice of using moldings which are 
the same color as everything else. 
‘Often we forget that Greek moldings 
were originally highly colored, so ac- 
customed have we become to seeing 
them represented as black lines on 
white paper. 
In the nine drawings of a corner of 
a room the panels under the win- 
dows are shown solid, but actually 
they would often contain recessed 
radiators, grilles, and the like. In any 
case it would not be amiss to have 
this wall board unit overlap the 
flanking ones and thus take care of 
the joint which is likely to occur 
somewhere on that wall. 
In the nine drawings of a corner of 
a room the stool was purposely not 
lined up with the dado cap in all 
cases. In a long room this might be 
an advantage in design. Sometimes 
the reverse might be true, but in any 
case the hangings are almost certain 
to reach down below the stool and so 
help to still any qualms of conscience 
if economy in wall board height has 


prevented stool and dado from 
aligning. 

When pilasters are used flanking a 
window jamb they often are placed 
immediately adjoining the stop. 
This is as it should be if only thin 
curtains are to be used, and in most 
cases the proportion of ‘the ensemble 
will be most pleasing. If, however, 
there are to be heavy hangings then 
the pilasters are apt to be hidden be- 
hind them, and they can advisedly 
be moved slightly to the sides of the 
jamb as in Numbers 4 and 5 of the 
room corners, page 184. Apropos of 
pilasters, Figure F shows profiles of 
several commonly used in wall-board 
construction. The point to bear in 
mind is that any sharp edge may and 
will become dented much more 
easily than a rounded surface, hence 
the reeded silhouette at the left in 
this figure will be preferable. An- 


other salient fact to remember is 
that pilasters, to be reasonable in 


Fig. G—(2) When nailing wall board it ts 
advisable to drive one nail inclined to the 
right and the next to the left, so that the 
board will not buckle out and pull the nails 
with it, as it is prone to do. If nail heads 
be rounded they can serve decoratively 


(2) Next up the scale for holding wall 
board in place 1s a metal strip having a 
groove on its under side, with nails slid 
and crimped in place, spaced every few 
inches. It is thin, flat, and excellent in ap- 
pearance, as well as simple to apply 


(3) Another metal strip on the market is 
typified in principle by this one, although 
there are a number for internal and exter- 
nal corners, etc. After a section. of the 
wall board is in place the strip 1s shoved 
up, the screws having been installed previ- 
ously in. grooves. It requires careful 
workmanship, but does result in an excel- 
lent job when well done 


(4) This strip requires most careful mark- 
ing on the wall before the under portion 
(shown by a single line just above the 
cross-hatched wall section) is screwed in 
place. This is so placed that when the wall 
board is temporarily held in position a top 
portion of the strip will snap into a middle 
open rib and so secure the two board units. 
Naturally this type 1s more expensive than 
the others and requires more time to install 
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expense, should not be carved, but 
fluting or reeding should extend 
from top to bottom. This is widely 
done even in wood, and there is no 
reason to dread disapproval from the 
gods of the Greeks and Romans be- 
cause they used only carved flutes on 
stone columns. 

The scope of this article has em- 
braced mainly the elements affecting 
the designer rather than the speci- 
fication writer, since the latter will 
be treated next month by W. F. 
Bartels in his monthly article on 
“Better Practice.” There are a few 
constructional matters which seem 


Fig F.—Wall board pilasters can be rs 
ed or fluted but because the material is 
Softer than wood any fine arris is apt to be 
easily dented. In this drawing the profile 


at the left will be most serviceable. It must 

be remembered that wall board material 

Should not be carved, but profiles run 

through from end to end, as 1s the current 
vogue for pilasters of all kinds 


necessary to mention here in passing. 
One of them is that the designer 
should know what widths of wall 
board will best suit his purpose 
(usually 32 or 48 inches is stock), as 
well as the length, and then design 
accordingly. If a 48-inch width can 
be cut in two and used as a dado, 
all well and good, rather than a 
width which will waste. In using 
sheets it is well to remember that 
most rooms are interrupted at least 
every eight feet in length, so that 
using wall board horizontally will be 
better than running them vertically 
in the old basement-attic manner. 

One last detail—the use of stencils 
should not be overlooked as.a dec- 
orative possibility. But these should 
be a matter of careful design, for, 
left to his own devices, a painter 
or owner may frustrate an otherwise 
good design with meaningless, stulti- 
fying ornament. Better no stenciling 
than ill-conceived designs. Careful 
supervision on the job both as to 
color and application is absolutely 
necessary. 


MemoriAL TO THomMAS HASTINGS IN ONE OF HIS MONUMENTS, 
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Frederick MacMonnies, Sculptor 
Architectural setting by Theodore E. Blake 
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THE CARL MACKLEY HOUSES NEAR JUNIATA 


DESIGNED BY KASTNER & STONOROV AND W. POPE BARNEY 
Phctographs by Richard Averill Smith 


A Critique of the Hosiery Workers’ Housing 


Development in Philadelphia 
By Albert Mayer 


ees ata low-rental housing development 
a sponsored by the American Federa- 
BY tion of Hosiery Workers, designed by 
We Kastner & Stonorov and W. Pope 
Barney is practically completed. It is the first 
sizable housing project to be finished under the 
Housing Division of PWA, and one of the very 
few labor housing projects ever built in this 
country. Though the PWA has now discarded 
its loans to limited dividend corporations, in 
favor of direct construction by the Federal 
Government, its early loans were made chiefly 
to these corporations. The American Federation 
of Hosiery Workers were the only labor group 
to build housing under the PWA—an amazing 
commentary on the indifference of labor general- 
ly to the question of low-cost housing. This is 
especially striking when it it remembered that 
a very large portion of the European housing 
since the war was carried out by labor groups, 
and that labor pressure was an important factor 
in all the housing activity. 

Before considering the project itself, a word 
must be said as to the thorough preparatory 
steps taken by the union and the architects. As 
the project was financed with funds controlled 
by the union, and as it was planned for occu- 
pancy largely by individual union members, it 
was possible to gather all relevant facts as to the 
characteristics and desires of the groups of 
people, among whom the eventual tenants 


would be found. The findings were published 
in a pamphlet entitled “Housing of Families of 
the American Federation of Full-Fashioned 
Hosiery Workers,’ by W. W. Jeanes and 
Kastner & Stonorov.* 

Without here subjecting the pamphlet to a 
critical analysis, I recommend it for study, be- 
cause it begins to get close to the needs and 
habits and aspirations of the people themselves, 
as contrasted with the usual preliminary studies 
which concern themselves mainly with more or 
less abstract social and economic data. To de- 
sign livable structures, you must design sym- 
pathetically, and to design sympathetically, 
you must understand intimately the people in- 
volved. I don’t mean that either the study or 
the design succeeds completely, but the ap- 
proach is there, and the design shows it. 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE PROJECT 


Location and Area: Philadelphia, in the 
northeast. A block measuring 4% acres, bounded 
by Cayuga Street, Castor Avenue, Bristol Street 
and M Street. 

Size of Project: Number of pe ene 284; 
total estimated cost $1,165,000. (Of this, $1,039,- 
000 was a loan by PWA.) Land cost, approxi- 
mately $92,000—47 cents per sq. ft. Coverage, 


just under 30 per cent; height of buildings, 3 


*In 1933 by the Carola Woerishoffer Graduate Department of 
Social Economy and Social Research, Bryn Mawr College. 
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stories and basement. Garages are provided for 
some 20 per cent of the apartments. 

Total Number of Rooms: 1085 (of these, 42 
are half-rooms accounted for by kitchenettes 
in what are called 2!4-room apartments). 
Apartment Sizes: 74 apartments of 5 rooms. 

126 apartments of 4 rooms. 

84 apartments of 2'% rooms (living-room, 

bedroom, kitchenette and bath). 

Average of rooms per apartment, 3.82. 

Rent per Room per Month: $9.50 (as pro- 
jected). This includes heat, hot water, electric 
current. Deducting the normal cost of electric 
current, this would mean about $8.00 per room 
for rental as ordinarily understood. However, 
the PWA appears to be demanding an account- 
ing set-up, vacancy reserve, etc., that may 
change the rent from $9.50 to $10.50. 


CASTOR AVE 


BRISTOL STREET 


CAYUGA STREET 


‘Orrice 


Plot plan of the four-and-one-half-acre block. All auto- 
mobile traffic within these boundaries is limited to the 
garage street at the south end of the develot ment 


Other Features : A swimming-pool, auditori- 
um, and kindergarten are provided. The build- 
ings are uniformly two rooms deep, so that every 
apartment has cross-ventilation. Orientation is 
north and south, giving east and west sun. 

Construction Cost per Room: Approximately 
$850. 

Land Cost per Room: $85. 

Average Net Room Sizes: Living-room, 170 
sq. ft.; bedroom, 120 sq. ft.; kitchen, 74 sq. ft. 

Construction: Fireproof, beam and slab in 
stone concrete. 

The project is well located. It is quite near 
the large hosiery factories, where presumably 
most tenants will find work. It is sufficiently 


near trolleys and other transportation means 
for the occasional trips to the centre of town for 
other than neighborhood shopping, and for 
amusement. It is in a district where many 
hosiery workers already live. A new grade 
school is three blocks away; a high school is 
within twenty minutes’ walk; churches and 
parochial schools are nearby. It adjoins the 
Juniata Park and golf course. 

There is one proviso about the appropriate- 
ness of location that is beyond the control of 
the building group. The inclusive $9.50 rental 
was determined to be a rental that the workers 
in question could pay. If raising this to $10.50, 
as proposed by PWA, puts it beyond the reach 
of the group for which it was built, then the 
location may not be so satisfactory and the de- 
velopment will largely have missed its point. 
PWA should make arrangements so that the 
original objectives may be accomplished. 


There is a curious dualism 1n one’s impres- 
sion of the Carl Mackley project, and this dual- 
ism is confirmed on detailed inspection and 
analysis. In its broad features it is admirable, 
eesthetically and socially. In the detailed work- 
ing out, there are many errors. Its conception 
is generous and bold, but I would say that in 
attempting to make the economies that our 
system of maldistribution of wealth makes 
necessary, the architects have in many cases 
selected the wrong ways to economy, and in- 
deed, ways that in the long run are not economt1- 
cal. 

The impression of the whole is one of open- 
ness, simplicity and clarity. That is especially 
refreshing in this country, where the customary 
principle of designing around courts, even large 
courts, gives one the equally customary feeling 
of confinement. The north and south orienta- 
tion is adhered to, but the focusing influence of 
courts is retained, for offsets in the four building 
elements result in five very open courts, one of 
them the central court of the project. The small 
re-entrant courts at each end mar the feeling of 
openness, and are later seen to produce a defect 
in detailed layout. With this low-priced land, 
the device seems quite unnecessary. It is par- 
ticularly pleasant to walk around the develop- 
ment: the long vistas into it are uninterrupted 
by cross walls, yet are saved from absence of 
interest and scale by the walls flanking them. 
The facades are of variegated buft-brown terra- 
cotta, glazed, built of units somewhat larger 
than brick. The relieving elements are large 
panels of glass in casements, with recurring 
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Near the southwest corner, showing the garage entrance to the lower level, and the recreation 
roof shelter 


balconies and bay windows, the blue and brown 
colors of doors and of exposed columns at en- 
trances. The entrances at the center of M Street 
and of Castor Avenue, and the connecting ways 
are well handled. They are in scale, neither 
climbing into the pretentiousness of large orna- 
mental entrances, nor diminishing into the 
tunnel-like entrances that go by the name of 
“simple modern.” 

The auditorium-community center and the 
swimming-pool in front of it have the promi- 
nent place architecturally and actually that one 
should expect from a project planned by people 
virtually for themselves—a consciously active 
industrial and political group. The focal nature 
of this auditorium should be further emphasized 
by architectural and decorative means. 

Near the south end of M Street is the drive- 
way to the underground garages. This concep- 
tion is excellent: the garages are out of the way, 
and for all garages the street is crossed at but 
one point. However, one of the main advan- 
tages of the underground garages has not been 
utilized. One would have expected underground 
walkways to various points in the development, 
so as to avoid long exposed walks in inclement 
weather, but there are none. 

Some of the roofs are used for laundries, but 


the greater portion, thank heaven, is for the use 
of tenants. Just why the other low-rental hous- 
ing projects I have seen do not make the roofs 
publicly available, is a mystery to me. It fur- 
nishes an excellent play space for children, in a 
place where their noise is not disturbing to any 
one. Adults enjoy the far-flung views which 
often they cannot get from their apartments. 

So much for general esthetic impressions, 
for community facilities and for site planning. 
There remain for consideration the layouts of 
apartments, and the characteristics of con- 
struction and materials. 

As to plan. It must be said first that the 
Philadelphia building laws, which were drawn 
for the customary private row houses, impose 
almost impossible conditions for apartment- 
houses. One of the requirements is an open 
balcony on each floor, leading from the stair 
well to each pair of apartments. I am all for 
open balconies, but here they have no privacy, 
for as can be seen from the typical plan of 4- and 
s-room apartments, you are not only smack up 
against your neighbor, but visitors to either 
apartment must pass through these balconies. 

The apartment plans I consider bad, and I 
call attention to the following characteristics: 

1. The rooms are definitely too small. I too, 
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Looking through ‘the inner courts. 
variegated buff-browns of the terra-cotta units contrast with the blue of entrance doors 
and the exposed columns 


up to a year ago was planning in terms of such 
small rooms, but fortunately none of the plans 
eventuated. 

In every case one enters from the out- 
doors directly into the living-room, without in- 
termediate vestibule. This is a slight economy 
of space, but it is impossible to keep a room 
adequately warm under these conditions, and 
fuel costs will be high in the attempt to do so. 

3. In all cases, bedrooms must be entered 
through the living-room. I don’t agree with the 
extremists who feel that in low-cost housing you 
must never have this condition, because it pre- 
vents the use of the living-room for sleeping. 
But I am convinced that a good proportion of 
the ee should have this privacy. 

In the small 2'%4-room apartment, access 
to ae bedroom is through the living-room, and 
access to the bath is through the bedroom. This 
arrangement is inconvenient no matter who 
occupies the apartment. 

Access to the incinerators is from the ex- 


The top: windows light a poe 


In color the 


terior balconies. This is somewhat inconvenient 
in cold weather, but more important, papers and 
débris will no doubt fly around. 

Most of my notes on materials and structure 
are likewise not favorable. This certainly does 
not mean that there are not good features here, 
but simply that one assumes that except as 
noted, the essentials of good construction are 
met. Also I had in mind limiting myself to those 
items whose disposition typically is handled 
differently by different architects, so that, as a 
result of such critiques as this, architects may 
have the benefit of somebody else’s experience 
of what might be called controversial items in 
a relatively new field. I quote a few notes: 

I like the large casement windows, but 
there is a question whether these are heavy 
enough in construction to be weathertight in 
the absence of intermediate muntins. And 
definitely, casement windows should have bot- 
tom hoppers so as to avoid drafts. 

A further question arises: as to large windows 
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for low-cost housing in this climate. There is 
extra fuel cost, and, beyond that, radiators are 
sometimes excessively large in proportion to 
room sizes. 

2. The exterior window-sills are formed by 
terra-cotta placed on edge, so that the joints are 
exposed. This will sooner or later lead to leaks. 
It seems a false economy to have eliminated 
regular sills. 

3. The bathrooms have exposed plumbing, 
both risers and stacks, and traps and branches 
on the ceiling. The effect is unpleasant, and 
there will probably be trouble from vermin. The 
tub is placed across the bathroom under the 
window, making the window difficult of access. 
As the tub is shorter than the room, there is a 
black marble shelf to take up the difference; 
this is ugly, and is an annoyance for mainte- 
nance. 

4. The kitchens are attractive in appearance, 
especially the cupboard units finished in enamel. 
There is dining space in the kitchens. However, 
there is no washtub, so that it 1s difficult or im- 
possible to wash the smaller garments which it 
is often desired to do within the apartment with- 
out troubling to walk up to the roof. The cost 
of combination sink and tub would have been 
little more than the sink and drainboard alone. 
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Summarizing, I would say that in general 
approach and in spirit this is a fine piece of work. 
One experiences a feeling of uplift when seeing 
it for the first time. But in the arrangement of 
space into apartments and rooms, and in the 
determination of where to economize in materials 
and arrangements, | must conclude that the 
development does not live up to its general 
promise. 


I cannot refrain from quoting a sage and sad 
comment from the renting pamphlet, which 
epitomizes the dilemma of low rental housing: 
“A person with understanding will manage the 
community but he cannot allow non-payment 
of rent without endangering the success of the 
community standards.... Although a sym- 
pathetic outlook will be maintained toward this 
problem, the stability of this community can- 
not be disturbed by faults in other branches of 
society in the outside turbulent world.”’ This is 
really the crux of the matter. By “‘faults in 
society in the turbulent world,” is meant in- 
adequacy of wages and in security of their con- 
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tinuance. Most of the mistakes made were 
made in order to pare down, pare down to 
reach a point where the people could afford the 
housing offered. In the particular case of 
Juniata, the rents that prospective tenants 
could afford were definitely known from surveys, 
so that the economic problem for the architects 
was rigidly fixed. Some of the mistakes are 
architectural and should have been avoided in 
any case, and some of them are false economies. 
But most of the faults were adopted as ex- 
pedients to cut down first cost. These—or 
similar ones—are caused by the interest rate, by 


the amortization rate, and by the wages of 


hosiery workers. This all-important situation 
is beyond the architect; it is for the govern- 
ment to remedy. Since the limited-dividend 
corporation days of Juniata, the PWA has gone 
some distance in this direction, in connection 
with rates on the housing projects which its own 
corporation is building. Further discussion of 
this would be beyond the purview of this critique. 
But it may be the architect is in the best position 
to demonstrate this inexorable interrelationship, 
and he should try to convince all and sundry 
to improve it, for only so can he be free to create 
homes in which he and his community can take 
pride. 


Below, upper left illustration, a typical laundry, located on the roof. A 


bank of overhead doors opens the whole side of this room. 


corner ts an electrical dryer. 


The lower left illustration shows the underground garage street. 


In the far 


Garages 


are not individually partitioned—they are divided in threes, each space 
of course having its own overhead door. 


A detail from the street side. 


Stairs in five towers open upon the recessea 


balconies, and from each of these one enters two apartments. 
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The Miami Airport 


INTERNATIONAL AIR TERMINAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS SYSTEM 


DELANO & ALDRICH, ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Gerecke-Pan American Photo Service 


An airplane view of the airport, showing the 

relation of the building to the land and to the 

hangars. Covered passageways lead directly 

from the building to the outgoing and incoming 

planes. Ramps on either side serve for moving 
planes to the hangars 
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As the general plan at 
the left shows, the 
building has been con- 
structed on made land 
projecting out into the 
water. All planes 
coming into this air- 
port are aquaplanes 


Entrance to and exit 
from all planes is 
: from the basement 
ae level, with a wide cor- 
-PLAN-OF- FACILITIES: ridor running through 
the building, to allow: 
the service to be re- 


versed if desired 
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The second floor is de- 
voted to a dining-room 
and bar, the former 
adjoining a_ service 
kitchen. The dining- 
room overlooks the 
walter, opening upon a 


pee os 


‘a tt sees Uy, oS 
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may also be spread at | | 
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There is asurprisingly 
large number of acces- 
Sories necessary in an 
airport, particularly 
on the coast or border. 
United States Cus- 
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The building is of steel-frame construction with tile 

walls covered with stucco. The floors are of concrete. 

The exterior stucco is a cream color, and all metal 

sash and doors are painted a dark blue. The topmost ; 

pent-house block of the composition houses a solar ‘] 

heating system which is supplemented by other heat ; 
when necessary 
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End of a passageway leading to the planes. Note the sliding canopy roof extension 


Main entrance doors are of bronze in a dull gold fin- 
ish. The band of lettering and decoration at the top 
is cast concrete in cream against a gold background 
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The main waiting-room, around which, on the upper 
level, runs a balcony. Walls are of light gray ; floor 
and ticket office counter are of brown tile. A painted 
frieze recalls the history of aviation, and the ceiling 
and ceiling beams are decorated with symbolic forms 
and signs of the zodiac in dark blue, light gray, and 
silver. The decorative painting is by Barnet Phillips. 
The circular revolving globe is of metal in a dark blue 
background. It 1s an accurate instrument, actually 
in use for determining movements of planes 
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The dining-room on the second floor. Walls 

are light gray, and the ceiling decorated very 

simply in gray and blue. Here again. the floor 

is of brown tile. Although the airport is at some 

distance from the city of Miami, it is said that 

this dining-room is the popular gathering place 
of the community at the dinner hour 
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The deck roof outside of the dining-room where, in 
favorable weather, the tables are also spread. The 
color scheme of the building is in keeping with the 


brilliance of sky, sand, and sea in its cream color, 
dark blue, and gold 
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Above are two pictures showing the be- 
fore-and-after. effects in Faeckel’s fur 
Shop. At the left the room is shown 
lighted by five 300-watt blue “daylight” 
lamps surrounded each by thirteen 50- 
watt incandescent lamps. In the new 


Daylight 


solution the fixtures are the combination 
type in which incandescent lamps and 
mercury vapor lamps are used together in 
the production of approximately white 
light. Below 1s the cross-section of the 
Jixture 


to Order 


by Eugene C. ute 


eee ey LEN three and four times as 
: Be NE much light for about Io per cent 

Ya more electric current, is the startling 
Exexe result of the recent installation of new 
lighting fixtures in Jaeckel’s fur shop on Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Furthermore, the new 
light so closely approximates daylight that the 
goods are seen practically as well as though they 
were shown under strong natural daylight, 
virtually in their true colors. This is an im- 
portant consideration, of course, where wearing 
apparel is sold, especially if it is to be worn out- 
of-doors. 

Several methods of lighting had been tried 
in this store in an effort to supplement the day- 
light from the windows and to provide a sub- 
stitute for it when necessary. At the time the 
new installation was made this section of the 
store was lighted by five ceiling fixtures; each 
contained one 300-watt blue “daylight”’ lamp 
surrounded by thirteen inside-frosted s0-watt 
incandescent lamps. The resulting light was 
far from satisfactory in color, it was not suf- 
ficiently strong, and there was objectionable 


glare from 
these five 


the exposed lamp bulbs. Each of 
fixtures consumed 950 watts of 
current—a total of 4750 watts—and the net 
result was an average illumination of only 3 
foot-candles, which was wholly inadequate. 

The new installation consists of five fixtures 
hung in place of the old ones. They consume 
a total of only 500 watts more current and the 
average illumination is 11 foot-candles, which 
permits customers to see the goods clearly. Also, 
there is no glare, but softly diffused, well dis- 
tributed illumination, for the new lighting is 
indirect. 

The secret lies in the fact that the new 
fixtures are of the combination type in which 
incandescent lamps and mercury vapor lamps 
are used together, the red and orange toned 
light of the former being supplemented by the 
blue, green, yellow, and violet of the latter, in 
the production of visually white light that very 
closely approximates the color of daylight. This 
is accomplished by addition instead of sub- 
tractual filtration, as is the case where the light 
from an incandescent filament is passed through 
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In the Women’s Outdoor Wear Sa- 
lon of ‘Fohn Wanamaker’s Phila- 
delphia Store, combination lighting 
is supplied from the pylons in the 


greenish blue glass to hold back the ex- 
cess of red and orange. The familiar 
“daylight” lamp depends upon subtrac- 
tion; the blue glass of its bulb absorbs 
and wastes one-third of the light that 
emanates from the filament in the proc- 
ess of effecting a partial correction. This 
lost light is paid for in terms of watts on 
the electric bill. 

The combination of incandescent and 
mercury vapor light is applicable in 
everyday practice to innumerable ordi- 
nary lighting problems. The combination 
fixtures can be hung like ordinary fix- 
tures and connected to old wiring when 
it is of sufficient capacity. They operate 
on the usual 110-120 volt lighting cur- 
rent, through the medium of auxiliary 
apparatus which can be, and often is, 
incorporated in the fixture. 

In the case of the fixture in Jaeckel’s, 
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Below 
there 1s a plan and longitudinal sec- 


four corners of the room. 


tion of apylon. Ffohn T. Windrim, 


architect 


the auxiliary is enclosed in the metal 
canopy next to the ceiling. Such fixtures 
may be self-contained and may have al- 
most any design character that the archi- 
tect may desire to harmonize with the 
interior of the building. Those in 
Jaeckel’s are of the metal-louver type 
and each contains one 750-watt incan- 
descent lamp surrounded by a 300-watt 
circular mercury tube lamp. The ar- 
rangement is shown by a diagram here- 
with (page 203). 

A very different application of the 
same principle of combining mercury 
vapor and incandescent lamps is found 
in the designing room of the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., in New 
York City. This room, which is built on 
the roof of a comparatively low build- 
ing, is at the bottom of a canyon formed . 
by the tall buildings on either side, one 
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of which contains the offices and show- 
rooms of the firm. It never receives 
enough daylight, though it has a series 
of saw-tooth skylights, like those on the 
roof of a textile weaving shed, the glass 
areas being in the vertical portions. 
That the daylight received would be 
inadequate was recognized from the 
outset, and supplementary artificial 
lighting was provided. This consists of 
four trough fixtures, each containing 
three 450-watt mercury vapor lamps 
and twelve 200-watt incandescent 
lamps, three of which are “daylight” 
blue. Porcelain-enameled _ reflectors 
project the light against the slanting 
white painted ceiling surface above, 
from which it is reflected directly 
downward upon the designers’ cases 


and drawing-boards. There are, conse- 
quently, no shadows, and the even dis- 
tribution of light throughout the room 
prevents the eyestrain which occurs 
when a working surface is brightly il- 
luminated in a room that is otherwise 
dimly lighted—as is usually the case 
where localized illumination ‘s em- 
ployed. The skylights face the north, 
and the artificial light matches and 
blends with the natural north light. It 
is of sufficient intensity so that no vari- 
ation is noticed as the strength of the 
natural light varies. The average il- 
lumination is 26 foot-candles. Draw- 
ings and a photograph herewith show 
this installation. 

There are two interesting installa- 
tions of this type of combination light- 


The oval restaurant, which also 1s in Fohn 
Wanamaker’s Philadelphia Store, re- 
ceives no natural light. It 1s given the 
cheerfulness of an outside room by four 
dummy windows glazed with pebbled 
glass, back of which are combination 
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mercury vapor and incandescent lamps 

producing the illusion of daylight. The 

effect 1s heightened by the warm tone of 

the light from the central ceiling fixture, 

which contains only incandescent lamps. 
Fohn T. Windrim, architect 
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ing in the John Wanamaker Store in Philadel- 
phia. In the women’s outdoor wear salon the 
lighting is from pylons in the four corners of the 
room, each of which contains two 300-watt mer- 
cury vapor tubes and twenty-four 75-watt in- 
candescent lamps. The light is projected hori- 
zontally from all sides, as well as reflected from 
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A showroom in the Kensington office of the Philadelphia Electric Company. 


S/DE ELEVATION. 


In the designing- 
room of Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet 
Company the 
amount of day- 
light received 1s 
insufficient, and 
supplementary 
artificial lighting 
is provided as 1l- 
lustrated herewith in the photograph, section and detail 


DETAIL f TROUGH 


the ceiling, and it is of daylight color, so that the 
lighting conditions under which the garments 
will be worn out-of-doors are closely approxi- 
mated. 

The oval restaurant in the same store, 
which receives no natural light, is given the 
cheerfulness of an outside room by four dummy 
windows glazed with pebbled glass; back of 
these are combined mercury vapor and incan- 
descent lamps to produce the illusion of day- 
light. This effect is heightened by the warm 
tone of the light from the central ceiling 


Here are luminaires combining mercury vapor and incandescent lighting with 
their approximation of daylight 
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fixture, which contains only incandescent lamps. 

A form of combination luminaire that is 
suitable, with modifications to bring it into 
harmony with the architecture, for use in a 
wide variety of rooms such as stores, banks, 
show rooms, theatre lobbys and entrance halls 
of office buildings, is used in the show room at 
the Kensington Office of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company. It is a flat box of alabaster 
diffusing glass in a metal framework. Each 


windows into the portion that depends mainly 
upon artificial light from these combination 
fixtures. 

These fixtures demonstrate that the auxiliary 
apparatus can be neatly incorporated in the 
design of the fixture itself, for it is housed in the 
central square part. As some of the incandes- 
cent lamps in each of these fixtures are on a 
separate circuit, it is possible to tone the color 
of the light by varying the proportions of in- 


A detail in the showroom of an electric light 

company in Allentown, Pa—another ex- 

ample of combination lighting, with the 
luminaires close to the ceiling 


unit contains four 450-watt mercury vapor tubes 
and thirteen 500-watt incandescent lamps. 
Semi-indirect fixtures are employed in the 
large show room of the Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company. Each contains a 450-watt mercury 
vapor tube, bent in a rectangle, four 300-watt 
incandescent lamps, and four 60-watt incan- 
descent lamps in the bottom bowl. The quality 
of this illumination matches the daylight which 
pours in through the large windows at the 
front, so well that they blend perfectly and no 
change can be observed as one passes from the 
portion of the room that is lighted by the 


Showroom of the Philadelphia Gas Works 

Company, 1n which luminaires of con- 

siderable size are hung from the ceiling to 
serve both directly and indirectly 


candescent light in the mixture, using a cold 
north light color in summer and a sunshine 
effect in winter. 

Usually, of course, fixtures of special design 
meet the requirements best, and frequently this 
combination lighting can be used best in built- 
in light sources incorporated in the architecture. 
Technical assistance would be advisable for 
architects working out any such designs. 

In all of the luminaires described above the 
mercury vapor lamps are those made by the 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Company and 
the fixtures were made by the Voigt Company, 
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The new high-inten- 


lamp made by the 
Westinghouse Lamp 
Company produces 
approximately 35 lu- 
mens per walt 


licensees, Philadelphia, Pa. The incandescent 
lamps are all standard Mazda lamps, excepting 
the blue lamps, which are “daylight’’ Mazdas. 

Combination luminaires designed upon the 
same principle of combining light from  in- 
candescent and mercury vapor lamps but in 
which a different type of mercury vapor lamp 
is used are now being employed. This is the 
new Westinghouse high-intensity mercury lamp, 
which is only 1234 in. long by 2 in. in diameter, 
but delivers about 15,000 lumens of light and 
only 400 watts of current—an 
efficiency of ‘about 35 lumens 
per watt, as compared with the 
output of approximately 15 to 20 
lumens per watt obtainable from 
incandescent lamps. Its light, be- 
ing of the characteristic mercury 
light color, is rich in the violet 
blue and green in which light from 
the ordin: ry incandescent lamp is 
deficient; therefore it combines 
well with the latter to produce 
light of a qui ality similar to day- 
light, by mixing them in about 
equal quantities. 

This high-intensity mercury 
lamp screws into a mogul socket. 
Its normal burning position is base 
up, but lamps for base-down burn- 
ing are obtainable. It must be 
used in a vertical position, 

This lamp has two bulbs, one 
within the other. The inner tube 


consumes 


sity mercury - vapor 


One of the luminaires used in the Ford Building at A 

Century of Progress Exposition. The auxiliary ap- 

paratus for high-intensity mercury-vapor lamps is in 
the top of the housing 


is of a special glass to withstand the high tem- 
perature generated in operation, and the outer 
tube is a heat-insulating jacket to ensure the 
complete vaporization of the mercury. It also 
protects the inner structure. The amount of 
mercury is so gauged that when it is completely 
vaporized the desired pressure within the tube 
is secured. A small amount of pure argon gas is 
added in the arc tube to facilitate starting the 
lamp. 

An outstanding installation using these new 
high-intensity mercury vapor lamps in com- 
bination with Mazda lamps was that in the 
Ford Motor Company building at the Century 
of Progress Exposition. 


—— 


The Ford Motor Company’s Building at A Century of Progress 
Exposition, where an approximation of daylight was produced 
by high-intensity mercury vapor lamps combined with incan- 


descent lamps. Albert Kahn, Inc., architect 
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‘HAVE been thinking that follow- 

ing, austerely, primly, conscienti- 
ously, the lure of modern or con- 
temporary architecture is to some 
extent an intellectual pursuit. It is 
urged by and based upon a lot of 
ergo’s and whereas’s and where- 
fore’s. It is the result of a number 
of logical steps, which carry one 
reasonably from axiom A to fact B 
to conclusion C, by inescapable 
steps of deduction. 

There is a certain calculated 
primness about it, by which its 
rightness and propriety can be 
established and run back step by 
step to the pure white light of truth. 

Those logical steps are in theory 
very precious to most of the Scan- 
danaphiles who operate and design 
in modern. The pedigree of their 
art is of value to them. They wish 
it understood that they tolerate 
under their roof-tree no uncertain 
processes of thought, no wavering 
nor immature excuse for beauty. 

They keep their heads up, their 
eyes open wide. There is no absent 
or distant expression in their gaze. 


They stride forward, earnestly 
awake. No dreams in their pano- 
rama! No distant gazing! They 


have truth in their bosoms and they 
cannot permit their minds to wander 
from it. 

All of which is a sturdy base for 
any art or profession or undertaking. 
Truth! Clear, white-lighted truth! 
What foundation could be more 
admirable. 

But what is it they say about 
truth? Naked. Fine, admirable, 
desirable—but naked! And doesn’t 
it seem to you sometimes when you 
look at some of the Moderne archi- 
tecture that it has taken on too 
much of the bareness of Mother 
Truth and not enough of the other 
qualities ? 

I don’t mean a seductive, Lady- 
Godiva nudity. But rather a sur- 
prised-in-its-B.V.D’s sort of thing. 
It hasn’t got the last layer on. 

Whether that is an adverse 
criticism or simply a clear state- 
ment of the aim of this new pro- 
cedure in architectural design, I 
could not begin to say. The subject 
is not simplified and coordinated in 
my mind to that extent. 

The style —if it be one—appears, 
from the seat I occupy, to have 
reached a temporary state of para- 
dox. It was started as verbal archi- 
tecture,being, as I havesaid, basedon 
a series of logical deductions and ob- 
servations concerning functions, new 


The 
Reflecting 
Pool 


Drea bot emans Avec 


needs unconnected with old forms 
and the like. There came there- 
after the period of pencil-pushing 
to develop a tangible expression for 
the verbal theory. The tangible 
expressions came in profusion. A 
rather curious state of mind came 
also. The designers in Moderne 
began more or less to slur over the 
reasons for being different from 
traditional architecture and to em- 
phasize and underline mere differ- 
ence as being a desirable thing. 

Thus there is the element of 
paradox. The style, based on logic 
and verbal exposition, has become 
wordless. The first set of pencil- 
pushers evolved a series of designs 
which were logical developments of 
certain almost hard and fast ideas. 
These series of designs at once 
ceased to be the outward signs of a 
definite creed. The followers of the 
cult said, “These designs have a 
certain facial expression. We will 
develop that.” They cast aside the 
hard and fast ideas of the creed and 
groped about the expression. Every 
now and then they found a motive 
or a detail which seemed to be in 
character and all they could say 
about it was, “I feel it. It’s in the 
groove. I can’t say anything else.” 

I have considerable admiration 
for the workers in the style. I wish 
it might be my privilege to corral 
a few of them one day and evolve 
a few generalizations to act as a 
primer of this new architectural 
movement. 

There is one very definite hin- 
drance to their efforts, from my 
way of thinking. In their eager- 
ness to catch and fix the character- 
istic expression of the style, they 
have had this involuntary aversion 
to historic motives of any kind. A 
tried and true architectural detail 
throws them off, drags them back 
out of the plane in which they 
work, confuses them. 

If the traditional design of win- 
dow-panes requires the panes to be 
higher than the width, that dis- 
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tracts them. They make the panes 
less high than the width so as not 
to recall the past. It is done, 
apparently with a deliberate effort 
at disassociation rather than by the 
urge of design. 

Thus you have them eliminating 
the studied achievements of the 
past, because of their own unsteadi- 
ness in their own sphere. What we 
ought to do is to get them into an 
assured state of mind so they are 
certain, or more certain, of the 
things which express their style. 
Then they will be free to accept 
and adapt the big achievements of 
other days. 

Moderne will then appear to be 
more prolific. As it is, it has only 
the motives and details of modern 
devising. It would be more ver- 
satile if its workers were not fearful 
of duplicating the dreaded things of 
the past. 

That accounts for its meagerness. 
It is sparse, bare, naked, because 
human ingenuity is simply not up 
to the task of devising enough 
brand-new ideas (without recalling 
past ideas) to cover the surface. 

And that, in a word, is the 
present fault with the new style. 
There is needed an architectural 
Mussolini, who will establish and 
crystallize the style and say to the 
design-evolvers, ‘‘Now, boys, we’ve 
decided on what this style as a 
style ought to look like. From now 
on, we will let in a few sound and 
mellow motives which in the past 
have made architecture look like an 
art and which in the future will 
help Moderne architecture look like 
AIY Attn 

Then we can get some of these 
contemporary I’m-positive-I’m- 
right boys to thaw out a little and 
take architecture as an art dating 
from 500 or 600 B.C. to the present, 
rather than from 1920 to the 
present. It would give them so 
much more of a relaxed feeling. 

They wouldn’t be so constricted. 
Every old beautiful architectural 
motive (and really there are many 
such, take my word for it) would 
not for them have a “ Keep-off-the- 
Grass” sign attached. I should 
think they would feel so much more 
free and unbound. They could 
dream and invite their souls with- 
out fear of being contaminated by 
the influence of Michelangelo and 
Sansovino and those other fellows 
who never subscribed to Moderne. 

They would enjoy architecture so 
much more. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


KINDERGARTEN CHATS ON ARCHITEC- 
TURE, EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY. 
By Lours Suttivan. Edited and introduced by 
CraupvE F. Bracpon. 256 pages, 64% by 9% 


inches. Illustrations from photographs. Law- 
rence, Kan.: 1934: Scarab Fraternity Press. 
$2.50. 


The Scarab Fraternity, a professional group of 
which Louis Sullivan was an honorary member, 
places the whole profession of architecture and its 
student body, now and for years to come under a 
heavy debt. Louis Sullivan’s “ Kindergarten Chats” 
contained the real meat of his philosophy. They 
were published weekly for a year in an obscure jour- 
nal, so that they have been until now almost lost 
to the world. Through George G. Elmslie, who is 
Sullivan’s literary executor, aided by the sympathetic 
and skilful editorial services of Claude Bragdon, 
“Kindergarten Chats”’ now takes its place among 
the classics of architectual literature. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ARCHITEC- 
TURE. Part III, Renaissance ARCHITECTURE. 
By Rexrorp NEwcoms. 193 pages, 81% by 10% 
inches. Pamphlet binding. Nee York: 1934: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc. $3. 

Professor Rexford Newcomb, of the University of 
Illinois, has been using these outlines in his classes 
for some years. The present volume is a revised and 
enlarged form of Part III, dealing concisely and in a 
well-balanced manner with Renaissance architecture 
in various countries. The book is arranged for class- 
room use, obviating the necessity for burdensome 
notes in lectures. 


SERVICE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LIGHT 
METALS AND THEIR ALLOYS. Prepared by 
Subcommittee VII of Committee B-7 on Light 
Metals and Alloys, Cast and Wrought, American 
Society of Testing Materials. 33 pages, 6 by g 
inches. piel. 1934: American Society for 
Testing Materials. 50 cents. 

Data concerning aluminum and magnesium and 
their alloys—metallurgical characteristics, their re- 
quirements, surface protection, and the like. 


BOOK OF THE SCHOOL. Department of Archi- 
tecture, University of Pennsylvania, 1874-1934. 
By the Architectural Alumni Society. 213 pages, 
7% by to inches. Illustrations from photographs 
and drawings. Philadelphia: 1934: University of 
Pennsylvania Press. $3. 

With such men as Edwin Bateman Morris, Lei- 
cester B. Holland, Paul Cret, Dean Laird, George S. 
Koyl, and Donald M. Kirkpatrick having a hand in 
the preparation of this story of an architectural 
school, its interest and charm of presentation is as- 
sured. Not only will all Pennsylvania men treasure 
this volume, but architects generally will want to 
give it a place on their favored bookshelves. Fol- 
lowing the story of the school there is a generous 
section of photographic plates illustrating represen- 
tative work of the best known among the alumni. 
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ACUSTICA APPLICAT ALL’ ARCHITETTURA. 
By C. Marcuesi Cappal. 280 pages, 834 by 1034 
inches. Illustrations from plans and diagrams. 
Cloth pamphlet binding. Milano, Italy: 1934: 
Ulrico Hoepli Editore. L. 50. 

A volume, written in Italian only, devoted to the 
science and practical application of acoustics to 
architectural forms. 


A. S. T. M. TENTATIVE STANDARDS—1934. 
1257 pages, 6 by g inches. Illustrated by draw- 
ings and photographs. Philadelphia: 1934: 
American Society for Testing Materials. Cloth, 
$8; heavy paper cover, $7. 


ART IN AMERICA IN MODERN TIMES. 
Edited by Hotcer Caniti and AtFrep H. Barr, 
Jr. Foreword by F. A. WuiTINnG. 100 pages, 9% 
by 12% inches. Illustrations from photographs, 
including g plates in full color. New York: 1934: 
Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc. $1.50. 

This volume was prepared in combination with 
an educational radio program sponsored by museums 
and other organizations, broadcast through the pres- 
ent winter. The book supplements these talks in its 
text and illustrations on painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, stage design, photography, and the motion 
picture. 


SYMPOSIUM ON THE OUTDOOR WEATHER-— 
ING OF METALS AND METALLIC COAT-— 
INGS. 113 pages, 6 by g inches. Illustrations 
from graphs and photographs. Pamphlet bind- 
ing. Philadelphia: 1934: American Society for 
Testing Materials. $1.25, heavy paper cover; 
$1.50, cloth. 


LIGHT IN ARCHITECTURE AND DECORA- 
TION, 1934. 116 pages, 6 by g inches. Illustra- 
tions from photographs. Pamphlet binding. 
New York: 1934: Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, 29 West 39th Street. 

The annual publication of the Hluminating En- 
gineering Society. More and more, the profession is 
coming to expect among the illustrations in these an- 
nual volumes, the most interesting solutions of the 
year in problems concerning the proper relationships 
of architecture and lighting. 


THE MATERIALS OF THE ARTIST AND 
THEIR USE IN PAINTING, WITH NOTES 
ON THE TECHNIQUES OF THE OLD MAS- 
TERS. By Max Doerner. Translated by 


Eucene Nevunaus. 432 pages, 534 by 8% 
inches. Illustrations from photographs and 


paintings. New York: 1934: Harcourt, Brace & 

Company. $3.75. 

Here is a record of research into techniques, 
which has all of the marks of thoroughness that we 
expect in the work of the German scientist. The 
work covers grounds, pigments, oil binders, tempera, 
pastels, water-colors, frescoes, peculiarities of tech- 
niques, and restoration of easel pictures. 
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The Architectural Observer 


THE SORT OF THING THAT BRINGS INTO USE THE ROVING ARCHITECT’S 
NOTEBOOK OR CAMERA—A GOOD IDEA OR AN ODD ONE 


"THE heavy arch as an entrance 

motif is apparently rather pop- 
ular among the contemporary archi- 
tects of Holland. In this church at 


Amsterdam, the ring joints in the 
brick arch are deeply raked. Notice 
the way in which the barrel-vaulted 
vestibule is lighted by the stained- 
glass arch over the doors. 


te 


"THE photograph herewith, sent 

to us from a Shanghai corre- 
spondent, illustrates no windowless 
department store, no storage ware- 
house, such as the Chinese might 


have adapted from present-day ideas 
in our Western civilization. Those 
who know China will recognize the 
custom that prevails over there by 
which the contractors cover the 
framework of their new buildings 


with bamboo matting. The idea 
seems to be that the pedestrian 
must be fully protected from the 
danger of falling objects. Perhaps 
at that it is cheaper than public 
liability insurance. 


te 


OST auction rooms and com- 

mercial exchanges are noted 
Beely for their noise. Here, 
owever, 1s one in the new municipal 
fruit and vegetable market of Am- 
sterdam where most of the noise is 
eliminated. The produce is ex- 
hibited before the auction in room 
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No. 1. Then items are wheeled out 
into the pit for bids. On the wall 
facing the seats is a large dial with 
illuminated numbers from one to 
one hundred. The highest number is 
first illuminated, representing the 

rice. It thereupon descends until a 
beiver presses a button at his seat. 
This stops the dial, and flashes his 
seat number on the board, and the 
sale is made. Each telephone booth 
at the top of the pit also has a but- 
ton, so that bidding may be done 
from the booth while watching the 
board and speaking to office or client 
at the same time. 
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"THE modernists in England are, 

for the most part, fairly re- 
strained in their development of the 
new forms. Here is a good example 


in the doorway of the Nurses’ Home 
on Guilford Street, London, where 
Stanley Halland Easton& Robertson 
haveutilized the flashing on theslight- 
ly projecting marquise to gain a dec- 
orative feature. Incidentally, the 
manner of stopping the rustication 
on the curve of the reveal is inter- 
esting. The door is lacquered in 
bright emerald green. 


te 
WEDISH architects show a curi- 


ous combination of rugged, sim- 
ple materials with unusual motifs, in 
their doorways. In this doorway in 


Stockholm, the walls are of gray 
stucco, the steps granite. Note the 
use of the door number as a minor 
spot of decoration just above the 
granite cheeks. 


MSTERDAM has a restaurant 
in which service to the tables is 
not only on the first floor, but on the 


second floor and on the sidewalk as 
well, with a not uncommon problem 
of providing satisfactory lighting. 
This has been solved by putting the 


upstairs tables at low windows, with 


Sectio~ Elevelion 


curtains and clear glass. The main 
part of the room, however, is lighted 
ty the slightly obscured glass above 
this line. On the ground floor, the 
marquise with its usual darkening of 
the first story is supplemented by a 
clerestory of prism glass above it. 


#, 


ie 


A GUAIRA, Venezuela, has some 
particularly interesting street 
paving. It is structurally sound and 
its surface in good condition after 
centuries of use. It is a pleasing 


series of patterns, formed by the use 
of various sizes of stones. In thick- 
ness the paving varies from 15’’ to 
18’, and the individual stones meas- 
ure from 2” to 5” in width, and from 
4”" to 12”” in length. 


"T HESE}Dutch architects do not 

balk at the use of color, even 
though the northern countries are 
supposed to be rather drab in gen- 
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eral effect. Here is a doorway to a 
school at Hilversum in which the 
colors used by W. M. Dudok, archi- 
tect, are indicated on the sketch. 


DuUtcu architects of today are 

making much more use of grow- 
ing plants in the design of their 
buildings. Here are two examples of 


their use by W. M. Dudok. The 
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plan to the left shows a flower bed 
in the interior of a school at Hilver- 
sum. At the right, the section shows 
the use of scarlet geraniums growing 


in a specially formed window-sill of 
the Town Hall at Hilversum. The 
photograph further illustrates this 
teature. 


N the Gebouw Vrije Universiteit, 

Amsterdam, an attempt has been 
made to secure the maximum 
amount of light in the classrooms 
and laboratories, but with a mini- 
mum of sunlight, the latter being a 
disturbing element. The windows 
are divided into two parts, the upper 
one having prism glass set almost 
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flush with the outside wall. This 
gives a strong reflection from the 
ceiling, and deep penetration. In 
the lower portion, the glass is clear, 
and is set back in a deeper reveal. 


(THE outdoor terrace, whether 

paved with brick, flagstone, 
slate, or tile, does not always offer a 
perfect plane. The four-legged chair 


has to be moved about until all four 
feet are in contact. Otto Nieder- 
moser, in Profil, gets around this 
very neatly by designing a three- 
legged chair. 


te 


CURACAO lies in the Trade Wind 

belt off the north coast of Vene- 
zuela. Consequently the chimneys 
all face the same way, each having a 
cap which is closed on the top and 
open on only one side—the south- 


“Bt 
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west, as it happens, since the Trade 
Wind comes from the northeast. 
Throughout the island the architec- 
ture shows Dutch influence, with a 
lesser degree of Spanish, which you 
may or may not be able to discern in 
these chimney caps. 


Monday, January 28.—Harrie T. Lin- 
deberg, who was one of the judges of the 
Beaux-Arts Institute’s recent problems, 
An Embassy for the United States in 
Russia, was feeling somewhat dejected 
today, not over the results of the compe- 
tition, but over the fact that the program 
really gave the student a very hazy con- 
cept of what an embassy is. Lindeberg, 
who has designed the group of buildings 
that we hope shortly to build in Moscow, 
points out the fact that an embassy is 
not necessarily the residence of an am- 
bassador; there is the chancery, where 
government business is transacted, and 
there is the ambassador’s residence, not 
to mention other elements of the scheme, 
such as quarters for the diplomatic staff, 
clerical force, and others; moreover, that 
an ambassador’s residence is not neces- 
sarily a casino, built for constant enter- 
tainment, since customarily he gives but 
one large public dinner a year, and that a 
buffet one; that the residence of an am- 
bassador is the home of a cultured gen- 
tleman who lives necessarily, or by pref- 
erence, upon a certain scale, that he 
needs servants, and that he needs ser- 
vants’ quarters. Judging from the re- 
sults of the Beaux-Arts competition, 
there were few students who grasped 
these fundamentals. 


Wednesday, fanuary 30.—R. P. Dodds 
in from Youngstown, Ohio, bringing 
word of what sounds like a real attempt 
on the part of a community to build 
some houses of modern fireproof mate- 
rials at a cost that seems for the first 
time to have come down to earth. It is 
a subsistence homestead scheme, but the 
one-acre units are scattered about the 
outskirts of the community rather than 
being grouped. The story is that the 
house, designed by Cook & Canfield, of 
concrete block ashlar, steel joists and 
windows, and tile roof, is one of five 
rooms, to sell, with an acre of ground, for 
$5,000 or less. I hope we may have more 
detailed news of this later. 


Thursday, fanuary 31.—Titles II and 
III of the National Housing Act, which 
promised so much in putting the first 
mortgage upon a firm foundation, have 
met a stumbling-block in the form of 
state laws. There are various statutory 
limitations upon loans and investments 
by investing institutions, and these laws 
prevent the institutions and the people 
they serve from benefiting fully in the 
national housing program. Three states 
have already removed these limitations 
—New York, Ohio, and Louisiana. The 
governors of others are, for the most 
part, urging the passage of the necessary 
legislation. The architects, individually 
and in organizations, may be able to 
help the cause by getting behind this 
movement. 


Friday, February 7.—We are inclined 
to believe that all of our present-day 
problems are new ones—problems that 


The Editor’s 
Diary 


would have staggered our forefathers, 
since those of their day were compara- 
tively simple and solved without great 
difficulty. Nevertheless, if you will look 
back over the files of our architectural 
magazines of a half century ago, you will 
almost believe that you are reading the 
words of today. 

In regard to housing, “It is not diffi- 
cult to find a place for those who pay 
$75 to $150 per month rent; the difh- 
culty has been to find good homes, pure 
air, and pleasant surroundings at a rent 
from $12 to $30 per month. 

“A request has just been formulated 
providing that in future the designs for 
Government buildings shall not be pre- 
pared in the Government office.”’ 

“A correspondent in Pittsburgh seeks 
ideas for lighting fixtures and methods 
that shall be ‘original and peculiar to 
the capabilities of incandescent lighting. 
Everything, so far as I have seen, is a 
modification or readjustment of old gas 
fixtures.” ”” 

“The very same circumstances which 
favor the invention of new forms also 
carry in themselves the danger of arbi- 
trary and whimsical ideas taking the 
place of the beautiful and the practical.” 

Here, however, is one which dates 
rather definitely: ‘“‘Boston possesses 
more plate glass in proportion to popu- 
lation than any other city of the coun- 
try.” (1887.) 


Sunday, February 3.—The Museum of 
Modern Art is showing some sculpture 
by Gaston Lachaise. Feeling my own 
inadequacy to criticise sculpture of the 
present epoch, I am glad to quote Mr. L. 
Lincoln Kirstein, who, in the foreword 
to the catalogue of the exhibition, says 
of Lachaise, “In his work there is a con- 
centrated dynamism which is so intense 
that it repels while it attracts.” So we'll 
let it go at that. 


Monday, February 4—Most of us 
have a rather vague impression that the 
total value of private mortgages in this 
country must run into many figures. 
Well, here they are: In 1932 the real 
estate mortgage debt in the United 
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States as a whole was estimated at ap- 
proximately forty-three billion dollars. 
Of this, twenty-one billion dollars repre- 
sented individual mortgages on urban 
homes; eight billion dollars, mortages on 
farms; fourteen billion dollars, mort- 
gages on commercial property. This 
total is more than three times the total 
railroad debt; four times as large as the 
industrial long-term debt; and nearly as 
large as the present combined total of 
National, State, county, and municipal 


debt. 
Wednesday, February 6.—The Cleve- 


land Chapter is well embarked upon a 
campaign working toward the better 
education of the public regarding archi- 
tectural services. Through their local 
newspapers they are urging the forma- 
tion of a National Home Information 
Council, to be composed of architects, 
landscape architects, and interior deco- 
rators. The furtherance of such a pur- 
pose gives opportunity, incidentally, for 
emphasizing the fact that professional 
services actually save the client money 
in addition to securing for him a better 


job. 


Friday, February 8—China has gone 
in for air conditioning. In Shanghai’s 
International Settlement a new apart- 
ment hotel, which incidentally combines 
an office building and bank, has air- 
conditioned its lounge, lobby, dining- 
room, and grille-room, as well as the 
bank’s safe-deposit vaults. 


Saturday, February 9.—Philadelphia 
is to put up a building four feet wide on 
a strip of ground just that width; it is 
all that is left of a corner plot after the 
city sliced off a portion to widen Fif- 
teenth Street. The building will be only 
one story high, constructed of stainless 
steel and glass, to house a restaurant. 
The whole front will be removable for 
the summer. 


Monday, February 11.—Henry Wright 
speaks very highly of Catherine Bauer’s 
“Modern Housing,” recently published. 
He says that it presents very concisely 
and in a well balanced way, the whole 
story of European housing. Inciden- 
tally, the Columbia University Press 
tells me that Henry Wright’s own book, 
“Rehousing Urban America,” parts of 
which we were privileged to publish in 
these pages last year, is scheduled for 
publication on May 25. 


Wednesday, February 13.—Planning 
as a necessary factor in the life of the 
nation is becoming more and more 
widely accepted. There is now the 
American Society of Planning Officials, 
organized recently in Chicago. Its pur- 
poses are to act as a clearing house for 
the exchange of information and im- 
provement of standards and practices in 
land and community planning, and to 
serve the increasing body of public plan- 


ning agencies, their staffs and consul- 
tants. Albert Bettman of Cincinnati is 
president, and headquarters are at 850 
East 58th Street, Chicago. 


Friday, February 15.—Some one has 
said that there have been more words 
quoted and printed on the subject of 
housing in the last two years than on 
any other subject, unless perhaps on the 
broader one of economics. The sad part 
of it is that this great flow of words has 
been almost without result. Here are a 
few additions to the number already 
written: there are still 530,000 flats in 
the old-law tenement houses of New 
York City today. Typically, the length 
of one of these three-room flats is twenty- 
eight feet and its width thirteen; only 
one room has windows on an outside 
court. A single window in each of the 
other rooms opens upon a dark shaft. 
Four persons would be a low average 
found in each of these flats, indicating 
that about two million of the population 
of New York City still live in homes 
that more than thirty years ago were 
classified by law as unfit for human 


habitation. 
SS\— 
ZXE. 


Sunday, February 17.—The New York 
Public Library offered two strong in- 
ducements for a visit there this after- 
noon. First, an exhibition of the Fifty 
Books of the Year—the best work that 
is being done from the standpoint of de- 
sign. It is a great relief to find one 
branch of art in which the extreme mod- 
ernism, so rampant, seems to have little 
if any foothold. Book covers, title pages, 
and text pages continue to be designed 
for the most part rationally, and, though 
heightened by a spirit of fresh interpre- 
tation, yet based pretty firmly upon 
traditions of printing. Obviously the 
reason for it is that a book has to be 
designed to be read. If it isn’t intelligi- 
ble at a glance, it will not do. It seems 
a pity that the same cannot be said for 
painting and sculpture. 

The Library has recently installed on 
the lower landing of the main staircase 
a niche containing a bust of the late 
Thomas Hastings. It is a particularly 
chaste setting that Theodore E. Blake— 
long an associate of Mr. Hastings—has 
made for Frederick MacMonnies’ bust. 
The latter is an excellent likeness of one 
of the most charming and brilliant fig- 
ures in American architectural history. 

I hear that friends of the late John M. 
Carrére are preparing a memorial to 
serve as a companion to the Hastings 
bust. The friends and admirers of Mr. 
Carrére who may want to have a part in 
this may, I am told, send subscriptions 
to the Carrére Memorial Committee, 
care of the Municipal Art Society, 119 
East 19th Street, New York City. 


Monday, February 78.—John Mars- 
man who has been teaching interior 


decoration at the Parsons’ School, was 
telling me today at luncheon about some 
of the more obvious points at which the 
architect and the interior decorator 
clash. The feature that makes the in- 
terior decorator froth at the mouth when 
he meets it is the axial fireplace at the 
end of a room closely flanked by French 
doors opening out upon the terrace. It 
is quite impossible to furnish this end of 
the room satisfactorily 
the decorator’s viewpoint, but from the 
viewpoint of those who have to live in 
the room. Still another fault is the archi- 
tect’s inclination to put doorways and 
windows in the centres of wall spaces, 
thereby frequently splitting the wall in- 
to two parts, neither of which is suitable 
for furniture. It seems to me that there 
are so many details of this kind in 
which the architect can learn something 
from the skilled interior decorator, that 
I have asked Mr. Marsman to set some 
of these things down, with sketches, for 
an early issue of the magazine. 


Wednesday, February 20.—Martin J. 
Beirn calls attention to a fact that 
should be fairly obvious, but seems not 
to have been generally recognized. In 
the rather hurried period, stretching for 
some years back of the depression, dur- 
ing which there was more or less of a 
natural scamper to provide shelter, it 
was about all the building industry 
could do to fill that need. Improve: 
ments were made in building methods 
and materials, but these improvements 
naturally went only into the new work. 
The style of bathroom fixtures, the num- 
ber of bathrooms in a house, the lighting 
fixtures—any of these is a perfectly re- 
liable indication usually of the age of the 
house. Now that we have got our shel- 
ter, such as it is, the next thing to do 
would seem to bring it somewhere nearly 
in keeping with our present knowledge 
of how to live. 


Friday, February 22.—I see that the 
famous Trocadero in Paris is to be torn 
down and thrown on the junk pile. The 
Michigan Society of Architects’ Weekly 
Bulletin remarks that whereas the Tro- 
cadero for years was considered one of 
the ugliest public buildings in Europe, 
it was erected for the Paris Exposition 
of 1878 as a permanent monument to 
architectural taste. The people of that 
day and a little later—1889—were 
shocked when the Eiffel Tower was put 
up, and considered it an esthetic atroc- 
ity, to be torn down with the passing of 


the exposition. The fact that it has en- 


deared itself to France and other peoples 
is a confirmation of the French proverb 
that ‘only the temporary endures.” 


Monday, February 25.—I don’t know 
who the individual is who is responsible, 
but the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
has printed Master Specifications for 
the Reconditioning Division which is a 
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splendid piece of work. For use with 
the Master Specifications there is a con- 
tract form on which the owner and the 
contractor agree upon items and the 
prices for these. Of course, the whole 
thing was devised for use in compara- 
tively small remodelling operations. 
The thought occurs that there may be 
some sort of an answer here to the per- 
ennial question of how the architect is 
to serve the small home builder. Such 
a Master Specification, with a combined 
contract form and check list of items 
covered, might, with a few simple draw- 
ings, replace the whole lot of documents 
involved in the traditional architectural 


SS 


Tuesday, February 26.—Corning Glass 
Works staged a brilliant exhibition of 
their work in many decorative and struc- 
tural uses of glass at the Steuben Glass 
Company’s galleries today. I was par- 
ticularly interested in a small section to 
be used in the main Fifth Avenue en- 
trance to the Italian Building in the 
Rockefeller Center group. Pleased with 
the success of the use of heavy glass 
blocks in the main entrance of the tall 
building at the end of the Plaza, the 
architects are using glass that is more 
deeply and heavily molded, I should 
think, than any heretofore made. The 
depth of the molding must be at least 
three inches beyond the main thickness 
of the glass, which is considerably more. 


Wednesday, February 27.—Frederick 
Mathesius, who is vice president of the 
New York Chapter, and chief architect 
of the F. H. A.’s New York office, 
brought Miles L. Colean, director of 
F. H. A.’s Technical Department, to a 
luncheon meeting today to talk about 
the program of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration. Considering how carefully 
Titles II and III of the National Hous- 
ing Act have been explained, it was sur- 
prising to find out how many questions, 
foolish and otherwise, could be asked 
concerning details by the members pres- 
ent. I am afraid most of us do not de- 
pend upon our own efforts to learn about 
such matters as these from the source, 
but get into the habit of waiting for 
someone to tell us about them 


Thursday, February 28—We have 
more than once mourned the fact that 
the architectural profession has failed to 
come through with a really broad and 
altruistic program for the rebuilding of 
America. Morris L. Ernst, speaking at 
The Architectural League today, indicted 
similarly all of the industrial and pro- 
fessional groups in this country—bank- 
ers, real estate men, newspapermen, 
and all the rest, not excepting the group 
to which he himself belongs, the lawyers. 
So much of what one hears and reads is. 
merely destructive criticism, not a con- 
structive contribution. 


Many of the architect’s creations fail to 

measure up to his expectations. Here 

is one of a series, however, that satisfy, 

in a measure, the designers themselves 
(Scale details overleaf ) 
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South Loggia, House of A. C. Magnus, 


Montecito, Calif. 
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South Loggia, House of A. C. Magnus" 
Montecito, Calif. 


THE OFFICE OF REGINALD D. JOHNSON, arcuitect 
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Phctographs by George D. Haight 


HOUSE OF STUART O’MELVENY 
LAKE ARROWHEAD, CALIF. 


The Office of Reginald D. “fohnson 


ARCHITECT 


“The O’Melveny house was designed for week-ends during 
the time of winter sports at Lake Arrowhead, and as a 
summer cottage. All in all, I feel that it represents the best 
that I have accomplished in the way of securing adequate 
accommodations at a minimum cost.” 

—Recina_p D. Jounson 


; In view of the fact that the architectural profession will unquestionably 
} devote more of its energies during the next few years at least to the 
design of the small house, we have asked one hundred architects to 
: send us, each, the best small house that he has designed. These will 
\ be published from time to time during the coming months, and should 
prove a source of information and inspiration in this field—Editor 
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One end of the living- 
room from which the bed- 
room wing is reached 
through the door at left 


*SECOND FLOOR PLAN * 


In accordance with the 
custom of California 
communities, the house 
spreads out mainly upon 
one floor level, a broad 
terrace replacing in this 
case the sheltered patio 


On the opposite page 1s 

shown the broad window 

and the doorway leading 

out upon this terrace 

which as yet 1s beach 
sand 
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The dining end of the 
living-room. The two 
Jireplaces in the living- 
room contribute to its 


dual purpose 
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One of the bays and the . 
fireplace end of the bed-— 
room on the second floor 
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1— GENERAL 
[N painting specifications, as in 
those of many other trades, su- 
perlatives are used far too often. 
The word “best” is one of the chief 
offenders. Practically every time 
this word appears the architect may 
be sure of a disagreement with the 
painter as to the specific grade. 
Another stumbling-block is the 
word “pure.” The architect will 
very likely have in mind the defini- 
tion, “free from mixture with that 
which impairs,” but the painter 
will think no further than some obvi- 
ous adulterant. “Highest quality,” 
“covering power,’ and “best ob- 
tainable” are terms to be studiously 
avoided in the first-class specifica- 
tion, unless they are meticulously 
defined. 

The architect should include in the 
painting contract everything neces- 
sary for the execution of the painter’s 
work. This will include material, 
labor, scaffolds, ladders, etc., not to 
mention compensation as well as 
liability and contingent insurance 
(in case one of the pots of paint 
a chance to fall on a passer- 

1). 

“ali inferior brands should be 
eliminated from consideration in any 
specification which deals with paint- 
ing. All products which are not 
fully and clearly labelled should be 
barred. All ingredients deleteri- 
ous to any of the materials used 
should also be ruled out, such as 
resins in Japan driers, “extenders” 
which may cheapen the initial cost 
but eventually prove expensive be- 
cause they shorten the life of the pro- 
tective film. These “extenders” are 
well named because they add to the 
bulk or weight of the product but do 
no useful work except to make the 
material go farther for the con- 
tractor. 


2—KINDS OF PAINT 

It would be an impossibility to 
name all the various types of paint 
that are on the market. They vary 
from those which prevent dampness 
entering the basement to those 
which give a fine luster to an interior 
piece of woodwork. 

Damp-proofing paint used on the 
foundations or other ee parts 
of the building generally contains 
fiber. The oil content tends to vary 
and with this also the price. The 
mixing is also a big factor and to 
some extent this also determines the 
cost. The Bpprication of these 
paints is difficult and the architect 


Better Practice 
YT eGL! Bartels 


PAINTING 


must be stringent in his orders that 
the surfaces be entirely covered. 

There are on the market some 
paints which are recommended for 
use where painting is desired before 
the plastering is tully dry. These 
paints of course can contain no oxi- 
dizing oils, such as linseed. It 
should be insisted that the manufac- 
turers’ directions be carried out im- 
plicitly in the use of these materials 
because if not, trouble is likely to 
develop. 

Special types of paint, such as 
those for the inside of ducts where 
there may be various fumes; acid- 
resisting paints where acids are to 
be used, etc., must all be carefully 
chosen. Other special-purpose 
paints, such as those for acoustical 
work, must be of such a nature that 
they do not interfere with the dead- 
ening of sound. Paints which are 
fire-resisting and others of like na- 
ture must be carefully chosen and 
then put on by workmen just as 
carefully selected. 

Enamels or paints for laboratories, 
hospitals, etc., must be chosen not 
only for sanitary purposes, but also 
with a thought of their maintaining 
their original color and luster for a 
reasonable period of time. Too often 
these are a disappointment to the 
architect when he finds that, due to 
unavoidable impurities and gases in 
the air, the color and surfaces of 
paints or enamels may change con- 
siderably. 

Stains must be given careful con- 
sideration if the architect is to de- 
rive their full benefit for the job. 
Some stains must be used with care. 
For example a stain which may 
“bleed” would not be a desirable 
one to use where a fine finish was de- 
sirable; nor should such a stain be 
used if the surface may subsequently 
be painted. 

The selection of a varnish should 
depend to a large extent upon what 
use the architect intends to put it to. 
Obviously a varnish used her it 1s 
exposed to the elements will not 
contain the same ingredients as one 
which is to be used on the interior. 
The architect must bear this in 
mind, not only to take advantage of 
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a price range but also in order that 
he may use the kest-suited material. 
Shellacs, too, should be given atten- 
tion. One architect recently speci- 
fied a five-pound cut shellac to be 
used (in every gallon there is rarely 
more than five pounds of solid shel- 
lac ground in it); but he failed to 
stipulate that it was not to be cut 
with any adulterant. Seldom would 
a painter put on a material of this 
quality without thinning it down. It 
would seem better to specify a 
lighter shellac and clearly state that 
no thinners would be allowed with it. 

There are so many highly tech- 
nical points in the mixing of paints 
that the architect is generally 
forced to rely upon a manufacturer’s 
reputation in selecting his paints. 
There is no harm in this; in fact, it is 
distinctly to the architect’s advan- 
tage if he selects the right manufac- 
turer. However, the architect can- 
not be cautioned too strongly to be 
sure that he is dealing with the 
manufacturer; and not a distributor 
whose sole idea may be to see how 
much of a certain line of material he 
can unload on the job, and who is not 
above changing containers and la- 
bels. 

There are several facts which ma 
well be kept in mind. Certain rE 
ors cannot be made entirely of white 
lead and linseed oil. Therefore 
when these colors are used it is use- 
less to specify that they be “made of 
pure linseed oil and best quality 
white lead.” Then, too, colors 
change under different conditions, 
such as high temperatures. When 
paints are used on steam lines or 
radiators the colors used should 
start out lighter than is desired be- 
cause the paint is certain to darken. 

Much has been written about tur- 
pentine and linseed oils in paints. 
Turpentine really forms no part of 
the paint film when dried; its chief 
duty is to carry the oils and pig- 
ments to all parts of the wood sur- 
face. This done the turpentine elim- 
inates itself by evaporation. Much, 
too, has been said about both the 
raw and the boiled linseed oil. 
Many arguments have been waged 
over the relative merits of the real 
“kettle-boiled”’ oil versus the“ bung- 
hole” boiled oil. The latter is pre- 

ared by having driers added to it. 
ft has recently been found that bung- 
hole oil is not so bad as it is gener- 
ally depicted, provided the propor- 
tion of driers added is not too great 
and that these driers do not contain 
rosin. 


The condition of the surfaces to 
which paint is applied must be given 
almost as much consideration by the 
architect as the paint itself. In inter- 
ior work many surfaces are too often 
painted without first being washed. 
This is particularly true of kitchens 
and bathrooms. To apply average 
paint to wet plaster, or to use it over 
any plaster that has any “hot spots” 
(places where there is alkali that 
would be damaging to a paint) is 
openly courting trouble. Wood sur- 
faces that are not properly cleaned 
will prevent an otherwise excellent 
paint from giving a good account of 
itself. Sap spots or knots would 
mean an unsatisfactory paint job if 
they were not properly taken care 
of by first being given a coat of shel- 
lac. Then, too, the study of the sur- 
faces may go so far as to include 
whether or not the surface of the 
wood is chiefly summer or spring 
wood, for it has been found that 
paint finds a firmer anchorage on the 
latter than on the former, and this 
fact may be a factor in the selection 
of the wood to be painted. 


3—USES OF PAINT 


Paint may be used to protect, pre- 
serve, and beautify. As the archi- 
tect will be the one who will be held 
responsible, he must be careful to 
weigh these factors in selecting the 
right paint. If it is to be used on a 
radiator it should be a thin oil paint 
instead of an aluminum or bronze 
covering, because tests have shown 
that these do not allow as much heat 
to be given off as the oil paints do. 
Then, too, it is better not to use 
enamels, as these are very likely to 
crack or chip, giving a very untidy 
appearance to the surface. Linseed 
oil paints should not be used on the 
interior non-dampproofed — bulk- 
heads or where the wall is not furred 
and is exposed to the weather. To 
do this will only mean that the paint 
will soon peel off. And it might be 


(gene WILL 


ENTER HERE 


“WILL SPOIL PAINT: 


MUST BE-CAREFULLY FITTED SO. THAT 
MOISTURE WILL NOT GET BEHIND PAINT 
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RAILS SHOULD BE 
TREATED WITH 
BEESWAX TO 
PREVENT STICKING 


MOISTURE WILL ROT 
WINDOW SASH IF 
NOT PAINTED IN 
THESE EASILY ‘OVER: 
LOOKED” PLACES 


RAIN WILL DRIVE INTO ALL CRACKS AT 
WINDOWS, DOORS, CORNERBOARDS ETE 


further stated here that if moisture 
gets in back of a painted surface it is 
just as detrimental as though the 
surface were wet or damp when it 
was painted. 

Paints used for hallways, and for 
similar locations which receive hard 
usage, should be washable. Many 
paints used in cheap work today are 
not washable; in fact, if an attempt 
were made to wash the walls the 


paint would be rubbed off. 


What might be called special 
paints, such as aluminum, graphite, 
silica, and a few others, must be 
carefully selected.and then used for 
such purposes as their special qual- 
ities particularly suit them. Alumi- 
num paints are especially desirable 
where it is required to cover a very 
hot surface, or a surface where it is 
desirable to reflect light and heat. 
It is amazing how many satisfactory 
uses this material has been found to 
serve. It is the only material 
known at the present time which 
when put over a “bleeding stain” 
will allow subsequent painting with- 
out the posibility that the latter will 
be ruined by the stain. When it is 
desired to put an ordinary paint over 
asphalt or similar material it is bet- 
ter first to give the asphalt a cover- 
ing coat of aluminum paint. Then 
the paige may be applied without 
much danger of the asphalt bleeding 
through it. 

The finishes of paint are almost as 
numerous as are paints themselves. 
In the selection of these the archi- 
tect must be guided by the uses of 
the rooms in which the finishes are 
used. A hall would generally be fin- 
ished flat, whereas a stippled finish 
might be puea for the living- 
rooms of a house. Moreover, stip- 
pling would not often be used in a 
little-travelled hall because of its 
dust-gathering propensities. In 
many of these finishes the paint must 
be thickened to give it the body 

necessary to do the job. One of these 
finishes might be mentioned spe- 
cifically—that which is known in the 
trade as craftexing; it gives a rough 
and uneven surface to the wall to 
which it is applied. This type of 
finish is not only used in new work 
but has been extensively used for 
alterations where levelling off of the 
plaster would otherwise have been 
an arduous and expensive task. This 
-finish may have colors applied in a 
wide variety of effects. 
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4—VARNISHING 


The architect should be careful in 
his description of varnishing and 
graining. Too often, even in these 
days of truth in architecture, the 
specification merely calls for the 
doors and woodwork “to be grain- 
ed.” The painter more often than 
not will take advantage of this and 
do what is called “‘top graining.” 
This means the body or first coat 
will be put on and then the top coat 
will be grained, and that is all the 
work that will be done. It is self- 
evident that this work will not last 
long and will probably be very dis- 
appointing as compared with a finish 
in which the effect desired is secured 
in the undercoat and then protected 
by a final coat of varnish. It is well 
to call for rubbing down each coat 
according to the finish desired. 
When varnishing, precautions should 
be taken to see that the windows are 
all closed and there is no dust 
present. 


5—CALCIMINING 
Calcimine is generally made u 

with cold or hot water, and bot 
types are practically the same. The 
delicate tints that it is possible to 
obtain with this Berrie given 
its use a decided impetus lately. 
Whitewashing is an item which is 
seldom done properly. The painter 
too often sublets this work to an un- 
skilled handyman, with the result 
that the mixing of the whitewashing 
and the final results are not entirely 
satisfactory. If this work must be 
well done to carry out the desired 
decorative scheme, it would be well 
if the architect specified the govern- 
ment formula for whitewashing, and 
then insisted that it be mixed accord- 
ing to these directions. The nice- 
ties of this formula (which can be 
obtained from the Government 


Printing Bureau) offer a job of 
whitewashing which will last a long 
time and present a creditable ap- 
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pearance, instead of one that may 
wash away in the first storm. 


6—PUTTY 

Putty may seem an unimportant 
item, yet a painting job otherwise 
good is often spoiled by poor or 
cheap putty. Only that putty should 
be used which is made with white 
lead. The specification should re- 
quire that the woodwork be primed 
before any puttying is done. Should 
the puttying be done on the raw 
wood the oil in the putty will be 
absorbed, thus leaving the putty 
dry and very likely to fall out. An- 
other item that is worth taking into 
consideration is the material used on 
the sides of the window casing where 
the window rails slide. Most archi- 
tects prefer to have this treated with 
beeswax or hot mutton tallow, so 
that the wood may be non-absorp- 
tive and at the same time furnish a 
smooth slide for the window (Fig. 
6A). 


7—WORKMANSHIP 

It has been said that cleanliness 1s 
next to godliness. In painting clean- 
liness is next to success. Particularly 
in woodwork must the surfaces be 
well sandpapered and _ spotlessly 
clean. The wood must, of course, 
be dry not only on the surface but 
throughout. The wood should be 
given as much oil as it can take in 
order that the pigment will not dry 
upon the surface due to the wood’s 
rapid absorption. The siding must 
be tight around the doors and win- 
dows so that no moisture will work 
its way in behind the paint (Fig. 
7A). The siding must be tight 
against the corner boards also, and 
if mitered siding is used the miters 
must be tight (Fig. 7B). The wood 
should not be allowed to come in 
contact with the ground at any point 
because if it does it will absorb 
water by capillary attraction and 
the result will be rotted wood no 
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matter how good the paint. Where 
there are enclosures, such as those 
beneath porches, they should be set 
upon properly drained masonry 
work (Fig. 7C). 

Paint on interior woodwork should 
be allowed to dry slowly—not, as is 
sometimes the case in winter work, 
by having excessive heat applied in 
the room. This will result in check- 
ing and cracking of the paint. 

Where plaster is to be painted it is 
well not to do it until the plaster is 
at least one year old, otherwise it 
should be treated for alkali or “hot 
spots.” Of course, it is more desir- 
Awe to let the plaster stand a while if 
possible. The desire to get paint on 
new plaster work too quickly results 
in many failures. Likewise, on non- 
weathered brick work or cement 
work, it is very doubtful in many 
cases whether a linseed-oil paint will 
stay on unless the surface is first 
treated with a neutralizing solution. 

Painting on metal surfaces re- 
quires particular attention. Ordin- 
ary iron surfaces should be thorough- 
ly cleaned with carbon tetrachloride 
to remove all grease and foreign 
matter. On galvanized iron, if a 
primer which the manufacturers 
specifically recommend is not used, 
Hee the galvanizing should first be 
treated with a solution to render it 
fit to receive the paint. A copper 
acetate is often used for this purpose 
to slightly roughen the surfaces, but 
it must be thoroughly washed off 
with clean water and the surface al- 
lowed to dry before being painted. 
The under side of tin should be 
painted, so that any condensate 
from the air will not cause rust. 

The application of the first coat of 
paint on any surface is really the 
vital one. On plaster work it is par- 
ticularly necessary that the prime 
coat or sizing be a good one. As the 
mechanics are very likely to skip the 
concealed work in favor of that 
which is exposed, it is highly impor- 
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tant that it be made clear in the 
specification just what concealed 
work is to be painted, such as the 
back of all trim, the back of radia- 
tors, the spaces in back of the radi- 
ators, etc. (Fig. 7D). The painter 
should also be cautioned about the 
removal and resetting of the radi- 
ators. Where it is not specifically 
pointed out where they must do it, 
few painters will “cut in” each coat 
on the muntins of French doors or 
divided sash (Fig. 7E). What gen- 
erally happens is that the painter 
will “cut in” only the final coat. 
The raw wood absorbs the oils of the 
enamel and as soon as there is any 
condensate on the windows, it runs 
on the muntins and soon causes the 
enamel to crack or peel. 

It might seem that the brushes 
used by the painter might be out- 
side the architect’s province, but 
that is not entirely true. To get the 
best results from the work done the 
brush should be springy, not flabby. 
It should be clean and not full of 
dirt or the paint residue of a previ- 
ous job. Many architects preter an 
oval-shaped brush or a round brush 
to be used, as such shapes allow 
more brushing out. The quality of 
the brush is usually evident by the 
condition of the ends of the bristles. 
If it is pure bristle there will be many 
split ends, generally a good sign. 
The brushes used for varnish work 
are generally chisel-shaped, to al- 
low a freer flowing of the varnish or 


shellac and thus reduce pitting and 
air bubbles. 


8—PAINT REMOVAL 

Paint removal is something which 
most painters are desirous of avoid- 
ing. Using removers causes a sorry 
mess. Burning takes too much el- 
bow grease from the painter’s stand- 
point, but is very satisfactory if 
properly done. It may be done on 
plaster as well as on wood or metal. 
Sandblasting is also a satisfactory 


method, but is generally confined to 
large steel work, such as bridges. 
Where plaster is cut out for patching, 
the cut should be V-shapea with the 
top of the V on the inside of the 
work so that the patch will not fall 
out (Fig. 8A). The crack should be 
wetted before patching so that the 
new material will adhere. 

Very often porches with rotted 
floor boards are seen. This could 
very possibly have been avoided if 
the under side of the porch boards 
as well as the top had been thor- 
oughly painted. A further precau- 
tion is to put the tongue-and-groove 
boards together with white lead 
(Fig. 8B). 

‘Lhe success of red lead may de- 
pend in a measure on its fineness of 
the pigment, hence many architects 
call for this material to be mixed 
only as used. But the painter is yet 
to be found who throws out the 
leftovers of his red lead each night. 

It is well for the architect to call 
for the painter to avoid painting the 
sash cords of windows. This is very 
harmful to the cords and is one rea- 
son advanced for the use of chains. 

All floors should be covered im- 
mediately after they have been fin- 
ished so that they will not be marred 
by the mechanics. And finally, itis 
well once again to remind the archi- 
tect to call for specific colors to be 
used for the various coats of paint so 
that the painter will not “forget” 
one of the coats specified and the 
architect will be able to check the 
work more easily. 


9—WALL COVERINGS 

The uses of wall covering offer 
the architect the opportunity for a 
variety of finishes. These may run 
the gamut from burlap to the finest 
linen canvas. Whichever are used, 
the architect must be sure that they 
are properly applied. He should call 
for the surfaces to be clean and satis- 
factory to the painter or paper- 


hanger who is to apply the material. 
In the case of printed canvas on 
walls, the walls are generally primed 
with linseed-oil paints and then the 
canvas is mounted in white lead 
which has been applied to the wall. 
This method is expensive, but will 
last indefinitely. 

There is on the market today a 
thin wood veneer mounted on can- 
vas, which when applied to the 
plaster wall makes for effects of great 
variety and interest. 

Linoleum for walls has become 
popular, and helps the architect 
solve many of his wall problems. 
The architect should closely follow 
the manufacturers’ directions in his 
specification for the application of 
this material. This wil generally 
call for the wall to be smooth, and 
free of alkalies and other harmful 
substances. The adhesives called 
for by the manufacturer should be 
used. 

The linoleum should always be al- 
lowed to lay out flat for a day or two 
before being hung. Then it should 
be hung from the top and if possible 
fastened along the edges by small 
nails or beads (Fig. gA). The edges 
are concealed by a wainscotting cap 
orpicture mold—the flatter the better 
(Fig. 9B). The linoleum should 
overlap the base an inch or two so 
that it may be cut off to fit the base 
exactly (Fig. gC). Incidentally the 
base may also be of linoleum. Stock 
widths of linoleum may be con- 
veniently used if a horizontal design 
is desired. Corners at exterior an- 
gles may be of butted or mitered 
linoleum, but it is more desirable to 
have a metal corner used as it is un- 
fair to expect a soft material of this 
sort to withstand the savage bumps 
corners often receive (Fig. gD). Co- 
operation with the manufacturers of 
linoleum wall coverings will well re- 

ay the architect in the added possi- 
bes and effects which he can 
develop from this material. 
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